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@ ‘Moscow News” is the weekly edi- 
tion of the ‘’Moscow Daily News,” 
_published in the Soviet Union, in Eng- 
lish. It gives you an up-to-the-minute, 
week-to-week account of progress and 
achievements in Russia. Profusely il- 
lustrated with photographs and car- 
toons, printed on glossy paper, each 
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issue 12 pages. Every issue contains sie 
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a wealth of material on developments valent 
in literature, art, science, agriculture, ine cou 
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industry, etc., etc. But 


@ “Moscow News,” now one of ‘the: . x, 


world’s most important periodicals, has 
become of such absorbing interest that 
no informed American can do without 
it. Regular price is $2.00 a year. By 
special arrangement, we can make you 
this extraordinary offer for a limited 
time only. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—Desk 138, 
8 East llth Street, New York, 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—Desk 138, 

8@ East llth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Friends: I enclose $1.50 for which enter my subscription to “Soviet Russia Today” for 
one year and “Moscow News” for 26 issues. 


@ Think what it will mean to you to have the postman bring you 
‘‘Moscow News” every week, right to your door. And in addition 
you may have a full year’s subscription to ‘Soviet Russia Today.” 
This popular magazine is increasing its circulation month after 
month. Far-reaching improvements are being planned—and soon 
to appear are a number of significant articles by world-famous 
writers. Every month there is a regular feature article by ANNA 
LOUISE STRONG. Maxim Gorki, Karl Radek, Ilya Ehrenbourg, 
Henri Barbusse, Romain Rolland, Andre Gide are frequent con- 
tributors. 


@ Subscribe today, take advantage of this really extraordinary 
offer! We will send you a full year’s subscription to ‘Soviet 
Russia Today’’ and 26 issues of ‘“Moscow News’’—both together 
for only $1.50. A great bargain! If already a subscriber, your 
renewal subscription to ‘Soviet Russia Today’ will be accepted 
in connection with this offer. Mail one coupon yourself—and 
perhaps secure a similar subscription from a friend. This offer 
may not be repeated. 
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L.LSEWHERE in this issue we deal at 

some length with William Randolph 
Hearst and his campaign of lies and slan- 
ders against the Soviet Union. This cam- 
paign, carried on from day to day in the 
Hearst yellow press, reached its climax 
in the publisher’s radio talk over a na- 
tional hook-up on January 5. And the 
talk itself reached its climax with the 
declaration: “The truth is that govern- 
ment by the proletariat (is) government 
by the least capable and least conscien- 
tious element of the community.” At last 
the cat was out of the bag and it was pos- 
sible to see what Hearst had been driving 
at all along. The whole filthy campaign 
has been planned in the attempt to make 
the American people swallow this ulti- 
mate “truth.” Why? Because Hearst 
knows, and the forces of reaction in the 
United States of which he is the spear- 
head know, that the exact opposite is the 
real truth. What’s more, Hearst realizes 
that the American people know it, too. 
The American people have been able to 
see for themselves that the Soviet Union 
is the stronghold against war and fascism, 
that Socialist construction is a success in 
the USSR, and that only under Socialism 
is our much talked about “social plan- 
ning” possible. Hence his desperate at- 
tempt to discredit the Soviet Union at all 
costs. 


[’ is common knowledge that under 
“government by the proletariat” Rus- 
sia has changed from a culturally, indus- 
trially and agriculturally backward coun- 
try to one of the foremost nations in the 
world today. It is common knowledge 
that under “government by the least ca- 
pable element of the community,” indus- 
trial production is now four times as great 
as before the war, when the czar ruled, 
that the USSR has risen to second place 
in the volume of industrial output, and 
that the slogan “to overtake and surpass 
the capitalist nations” is fast becoming a 
reality. It is common knowledge that the 
government by the “least conscientious 
element of the community” has taken the 
lead in the struggle for world peace, has 
abolished unemployment at home, has 
freed the oppressed colonial peoples and 
eliminated the problem of national and 
racial minorities; that it has wiped out 
the exploitation of man by man based on 
the institution of private property. But 
war-mongers, jingoists, chauvinists and 
exploiters like Hearst know this to be 
true, and it is precisely because they know 
it that they go to such lengths to defame 
the workers’ fatherland. 


VEN the most casual survey of last 
year’s achievements under workers’ 
tule refutes Mr. Hearst’s “truth.” The 
fact that in 1934 Soviet heavy industry 





° EDITORIAL COMMENT ° 


over-fulfilled its plan and attained an av- 
erage increase amounting to 25 per cent 
over the previous year is proof that the 
industrial basis of Soviet economy is now 
assured. It means also that the technical 
transformation of the productive appara- 
tus is henceforth independent of assistance 
from abroad. Particularly significant is 
the fact that during the past year heavy 
industry supplied 55 per cent of the total 
production of Soviet industry, while at 
the same time employing only 40 per cent 
of the number of industrial workers. That 
the harvest should have been higher than 
the record crop of 1933, despite the 
drought, is convincing proof of the suc- 
cess of the collective methods of agricul- 
ture which have now achieved their de- 
cisive victory in the USSR. The cultural 
development of the country was shown in 
the thorough-going elimination of illiter- 
acy during the year. Such important 
events as the Soviet Writers Congress gave 
evidence of the growth of the creative 
spirit, while the heroism of the masses 
was shown by the brave deeds in conquer- 
ing the stratosphere, in Polar exploration 
and above all in the case of the “Chelyus- 
kin” expedition and rescue. The course 
of the Soviet elections—more than 90,- 
000,000 citizens participated—showed very 
clearly the enormous increase in the activ- 
ity of the masses of the workers. ‘The 
power and well being of the country has 
risen considerably. In no year since the 
Revolution have such advances been made 
toward a better life, toward internal and 
external security and toward the develop- 
ment of a Socialist economy and a Social- 
ist society. 


IKE publisher Hearst, editor H. L. 

Mencken also has his own private 
brand of “truth” about the Soviet Union. 
In the magazine, Liberty, issue of January 
26, he speaks of “the Crokers and the 
Murphys of the Kremlin”—also the “Mos- 
cow Hitlers and Mussolinis”—spending 
“the hard-earned money of their serfs.” 
Making all due allowance for Mr. Menck- 
en’s senility, we refer him to the report 
of the Fifth Plenary Meeting of the Cen- 
tral Council of the Soviet Trade Unions. 
This meeting of the “serfs” was concerned 
primarily with their “hard-earned money” 
and so ought to be of particular interest 
to editor Mencken. It dealt with questions 
of the unions’ budget for 1935 and their 
activities in the social and cultural sphere. 


HE figures given at the meeting 

showed that in spite of the decrease 
of the membership subscriptions from 2 
per cent to 1 per cent of the monthly 
wages, the income of the unions from 
membership subscriptions has risen dur- 
ing the last four years from 156 million 
roubles to 265 millions. At the same time 


the amount paid by the factory manage- 
ments to the factory committees on the 
basis of the collective agreements, and in- 
tended for social and cultural work, has 
risen from 164 to 627 million roubles. In 
the year 1935, 54 per cent of all income 
derived from membership subscriptions. is 
to be devoted to providing for the cul- 
tural needs of the workers and to render 
material assistance to the trades union 
members. According to planned figures, 
subscriptions will bring in 350 million 
roubles. The amounts received from the 
factory managements in accord with 
the collective agreements will be 770 
millions, four-fifths of which will be de- 
voted to clubs, sports, libraries, workers’ 
aid funds, etc. According to plan the 
total wages of the Soviet Union will in- 
crease during 1935 by 4,200 million 
roubles. Thus do the Soviet “serfs” man- 
age their own affairs in the land without 
unemployment, Hearsts and Menckens. 
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N the evening of Saturday, January 
6) 5, William Randolph Hearst deliv- 
ered a radio address, over a_ national 
hook-up, on the subject: “Government by 
the Proletariat.” 

This address was a vicious attack on the 
Soviet Union. It was not merely filled 
with lies. 

It was one continuous lie from begin- 
ning to end! 

And Hearst did not lie out of ignor- 
ance. He lied willfully and maliciously. 
He deliberately tried to poison the minds 
of the vast radio audience against the Rus- 
sian people. 

This can easily be proved. 

Last autumn, Harold Denny, Russian 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
wrote ,a series of articles on the Soviet 
harvest. He stated that, in conformity 
with Stalin’s slogan, “not to lose a grain 
of wheat,” the harvesting campaign was 
being carried on “like a military offen- 
sive.” He said that this magnificent col- 
lective effort “was of a nature and inten- 
sity probably never before seen in the 
world.” 

That is, Denny was writing in frank 
admiration of the Soviet harvesting cam- 
paign. 


Destroy Their Own Food? 


But Hearst quotes these words of Den- 
ny’s as referring to what he, Hearst, calls 
“this year’s campaign of  spoilation,” 
which is not only a deliberate falsehood, 
but ridiculous in the bargain. 


Does Hearst think the American people 


are fools enough to believe that the Rus- . 


sian people organize themselves in a har- 
vesting campaign to destroy their own 
food supply? 

Like his buddies, the Nazis, who try to 
cover up terrorism at home by lying about 
the Soviets, Hearst wants us not only to 
believe that millions of Russians are starv- 
ing to death, but that they actually refuse 
to be fed! 

And not satisfied with this masterpiece 
of idiocy, he adds that “of course, the 
Soviets will say that Denny lies,” thus 
giving his original lie a double twist and 
adding insult to injury. 

Hearst says that “more people died of 
famine in Russia in two years than died 
in the whole five years of slaughter of the 
World War.” 

You would think that Hearst ought to 
know, since he was one of the war mongers 
who helped to promote that slaughter. 

But it is estimated that 41,000,000 died 
during the World War. Yet even Dr. 
Ewald Ammendé. Hearst’s star witness, 
and almost as good a liar as himself, lays 
claim to only 10 to 20 million dead by 
starvation in the same two years, 1933 
and 1934. 
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WHY HEARST LIES 


Who Is Dr. Ammende? : 


Who is this Dr. Ammende that Hearst 
quotes so liberally to show that the Rus- 
sian people are starving? 

Under pretext of helping the workers 
and farmers of the Soviet Union, Am- 
mende goes around spreading poisonous 
lies about the USSR. 

Ammende is chairman of the so-called 
“Vienna Aid Committee.” But he is also 
secretary of the “Committee for National 
Minorities,’ which in turn is connected 
with the Nazi-inspired “League of Ger- 
manism in Foreign Countries.” Ammende 
is likewise known to be in contact with the 
Skoropadski group of Ukrainian white 
guards, who like the Nazis, are deadly 
enemies of the Soviet Union. 

Both Walter Duranty and Harold Den- 
ny, notedly fair Russian correspondents 
of the New York Times, have proved Am- 
mende to be a liar. 


Denny’s Refutation 


In an open letter in the New York 
Times last August Ammende claimed that 
people were dying in the streets of Kiev. 

“This statement certainly has no foun- 
dation,” cabled Denny to his paper on 
August 23. “Your correspondent was in 
Kiev for several days last July about the 
time people were supposed to be dying 
there, and neither in the city nor in the 
surrounding countryside was there hun- 
ger.” 

Later, on October 15, Denny reported: 
“Nowhere was famine found. Nowhere 
even the fear of it. There is food, includ- 
ing bread, in the local open markets. The 
peasants were smiling, too, and generous 
with their foodstuffs. In short, there is 
no air of trouble or impending trouble.” 

Yet Hearst has the audacity to speak of 
“suffering, starvation and wholesale death 
in the midst of comparative plenty,” 
against the testimony of an expert eye- 
witness and _ accredited reporter like 
Denny. 

So much for 1934. What about the 
previous year, 1933? 

On August 23, 1933, Duranty cabled 
the Times: “The excellent harvest about 
to be gathered shows that any report of 
famine in Russia today is an exaggeration 
or malignant propaganda.” 

Previously, on August 17, Duranty had 
cabled: | 

“This extraordinary rich harvest is al- 
ready permitting tens of thousands of 
collective farms that fulfilled their yearly 
quotas of grain deliveries to start distribu- 
tion of their supplies among their mem- 
bers at the rate of more than 17.6 lbs. per 
working day.” 

Hearst says that the Soviet farmers are 
being starved to death to support the Red 
Army. 


But this also is ridiculous, because the 
Red Army is largely made up of these 
same farmers, and shock brigades com- 
posed entirely of Red Army soldiers go 
out at harvest time to help the Soviet 
farmers gather in the grain. 

Hearst says that the Soviet Union is 
seething with rebellion, by which he 
means that the government has not got 
the support of the Soviet masses. 


A Going Concern 
But Professor J. W. McBain, noted 


American chemist who was in the Soviet 
Union in the summer of 1934, reported: 
“Their system is a going concern, going 
very strong, apparently, upon a solid 
basis and with much enthusiasm.” 


Hearst says that there is no freedom 


in the USSR. 


But Roger Baldwin, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, says that 
there is a real “workers’ democracy” in 
the USSR. “It is genuine,” states Bald- 
win, “and it is the nearest approach to 
freedom that the workers have ever 
achieved.” 

Hearst says that the proletariat, that is, 
workers and farmers, “are the least ca- 
pable and least conscientious element of 
the community.” 


But it is a well-known fact that under 
workers’ rule, Russia has changed from 
a culturally, industrially and agricultural- 
ly backward country to one of the fore- 
most nations of the world today. Indus- 
trial production is now four times as great 
as before the war, when the czar ruled, 
and the Soviet Union has risen to second 
place in the world in the volume of in- 
dustrial output. 


Remember the Maine! 


Way back in the days of the Spanish- 
American War Hearst sent his artist Rem- 
ington to Cuba to get some war pictures. 
But there wasn’t any war, Remington said. 
Never mind about that, said Hearst. You 
furnish the pictures; I'll furnish the war. 

Now Hearst is trying to furnish another 
war, a world calamity that will make the 
Spanish-American affair look like a battle 
of flowers. 

Last summer Hearst went to see Hitler 
and it’s a safe bet that these two shady 
gentlemen didn’t talk about the weather. 

Remember that when a cause was need- 
ed to plunge the United States into war 
with Spain, the Maine was blown up. 

Remember that when Hitler needed a 
cause to suppress his political opponents 
and crush the workers, the Reichstag was 
burned. 

You can see that these two gentlemen, 
Hitler and Hearst, have a lot in common. 
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ABOUT THE SOVIET UNION 


It is a well-known fact that Hitler, like 
Japan, is preparing for war against the 
Soviet Union. It is a well-known fact that 
the Nazis were involved in the recent 
murder of Sergei M. Kirov, beloved So- 
viet leader. 

Now Hearst comes along trying to make 
capital out of the dastardly assassination 
of Kirov, and trying to make the Ameri- 
can people fear and hate the Soviet work- 
ers and farmers, who are known to admire 
their American fellow workers more than 
any other people on earth. 

Hitler has terrorized the teachers and 
ministers of Germany. He abolished free- 
dom of speech, press and assemblage. He 
robbed and murdered the German workers. 

Now Hearst comes along trying to ter- 
rorize American teachers and ministers, 
destroy our cherished civil liberties, and 
defame the American workers. Hearst 
calls the working class “the least capable 
and least conscientious element in our 
community.” 

You can see that these two fascists, 
Hitler and Hearst, have a lot in common. 
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@ WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST: Look out for this man; he has delusions of grandeur and is a 
dangerous liar. 


Teachers Demand Investigation 


Already a committee of the most noted 
American professors has called upon the 
Dickstein Committee investigating un- 
American activities, to investigate Hearst. 

“If William Randolph Hearst succeeds 
in his efforts,” claim the professors, “he 
will reduce American schools and univer- 
sities to the ignominious condition of Ger- 
man schools and universities under Hitler. 
Is this the beginning of a nation-wide 
fascist campaign to destroy our basic 
American freedom? The American people 
have a right to know.” 

A committee of American Ministers has 
also gone on record against Hearst. 

But the thing to remember about Hearst 
is not so much how he lies about the 
workers’ fatherland, as why he lies. 

For this publisher with an itch for dic- 
tatorship does not stand alone. He is 
only the spearhead for the forces of re- 
action in the United States who hate the 
USSR because it stands for Socialism, and 
fear it because it is successful, and plan 
























to attack it at the earliest opportunity. 


This publisher with his seventeen news- 


papers and half a dozen magazines, with 
his controlling interests in motion picture 
and radio companies, is a first rate spear- 
head for the reactionary interests who 
want fascism. 


Hearst knows that the USSR is the 


world’s stronghold against war and fas- 
cism. 


He tries to blacken the name of the 


USSR because he wants war and fascism. 
They mean bigger and better profits for 
Hearst. 


Hearst knows that the workers and farm- 


ers of the Soviet Union are making a tre- 
mendous success of socialist construction. 


He tries to tell us that the people in 
Russia are revolting because he is afraid 
to let American workers learn the truth! 

Hearst knows that collective farming in 
the Soviet Union has won all along the line. 

He tries to tell us that the people in 
Russia are starving because he is afraid 
to let American farmers learn the truth! 

Hearst knows that real freedom exists 
today in the USSR for the Soviet masses. 

He tries to scare us with talk of dicta- 
torship because he is afraid to let the 
American masses learn the truth! 





Sign this Resolution 


All friends of the Soviet Union, all 
who are opposed to fascist and White 
Guard activities, are urged individually or 
collectively to sign this resolution .and 
send it to the press, the congressmen, sen- 
ators, and the President of the United 
States: 


Whereas, the Hearst press is conducting 
a vicious campaign of slander, misrepresen- 
tation and falsehood against the Soviet 
Union ; 

Whereas, the White Guard fascist press 
published and distributed in the United 
States likewise attacks the Soviet Union and 
is conspiring to send its followers into the 
USSR as military spies for foreign powers, 
for criminal sabotage, murder of Soviet offi- 
cials, burning of crops and property, de- 
struction of buildings, machinery, railroads 
and bridges; 

Resolved, that we, the American workers, 
farmers, professionals, intellectuals protest 
these acts of violence and criminal propa- 
ganda of the White Guard and fascist activi- 
ties and the Hearst press ; 

Be it further resolved, to urge upon the 
President of the United States the inconsis- 
tency of these White Guard activities in the 
United States with the government’s pledge 
of friendship and the promise to restrain 
propaganda inimical to the Soviet Union. 


We further pledge our unqualified sup- 
port of the peace policy of the Soviet Union, 
which has been and is the only hope of pre- 
serving world peace. 
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AST month the USSR celebrated the 
fifty-fifth birthday of the General 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party: Joseph Bissarionovitch 
Djugashvilli—in other words, Stalin, born 


on December 26th, 1879 at Gori in 
Georgia. 
Impressive ceremonies marked _ this 


jubilee which crowns almost forty years 
of Marxist political activity. But what is 
more important, the homage given to 
Stalin echoes deeply in the hearts of the 
whole Soviet people. Indeed, one might 
say that faith and confidence in Comrade 
Stalin are today an integral part of the 
soul of this people and are among the 
elements of its extraordinary and peace- 
able militancy. 

In that phalanx of “old Bolsheviks” 
who gave themselves heroically to take 
part in the enormous architecture of the 
Soviets he is the uncontested chief, the 
master of whom all are proud, the guide 
whom all respect and love because they 
know he is right. 

People who live under our old form of 
government where politics consists in 
bluff, manoeuvering and wire-pulling are 
inclined to wink in Stalin’s direction and 
talk about “dictatorship,” recalling his- 
toric scenarios of yesterday—and today— 
coups de force, police repression, prae- 
torian guards and other means of taking 
power—in order to explain the enormous 
authority which has devolved upon one 
man in relation to a population of 170,- 
000,000 covering an area of 4,942,000,000 
acres. 

This is a conception which makes any- 
_ one at all familiar with socialist methods 
and the Soviet regime smile. They know 
that in a social organization such as theirs 
(which is certainly not like ours) a man 
cannot rise to power by surprise or vio- 
lence like the condottieri of the Sixteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. If Stalin wields 
so much power it is because he is the most 
perfect theoretician and the wisest man of 
action in all Russia and because he has 
never divorced himself from the masses. 
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STALIN 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 


What has he done? He has performed 
all the various tasks which fall to the lot 
of a revolutionary. His life has been a 
series of struggles, and one must add, a 
thrilling series of victories, for his sense of 
reality has always mastered circumstance. 

And this was true even in the difficult 
early period, when, still a young boy, 
after his expulsion from the Tiflis Sem- 
inary, he consecrated himself body and 
soul to the service of scientific socialism 
and embraced the hard discipline of the 
“professional revolutionary” under the 
Czars at the end of the last century. Six 
times he was arrested, imprisoned, de- 
ported to Siberia, and each time he es- 
caped and came back under the very nose 
of the Okhrana. Again and again this 
man who was to change the face of the 
modern world took up his clandestine and 
ardent existence as a mass agitator, chang- 
ing his lodging every night, appearing 
and disappearing under all sorts of names. 
“But he knew how to talk to the workers,” 
says Enukidzhe who knew him at this 


period. 
If Stalin has done everything in the 
revolutionary “profession” there are, 


nevertheless, certain great tasks in his 
career which should be noted. First, 
from the very beginning, under Czarism, 
the siruggle against the Mensheviks (the 
conciliating, reformist, and as the Rus- 
sians say, “opportunist” wing of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Party). The battle for the 
Bolshevik direction within the party was 


led by Lenin who was nine years older 


than Stalin. Stalin rallied at once to 
Lenin’s Bolshevik correction of the line. 
He adhered to Lenin’s point of view at the 
Second Congress of the party when the 
difference was officially brought up. (It 
was not until the Congress of Prague, ten 
years later, that the schism was made and 
Lenin definitively formed the Bolshevik 
Party.) 

This intransigency, which seemed mad 
to the Mensheviks and particularly to their 
turbulent leader, Trotsky, whom Lenin bit- 
terly combated, implied a profound and 
far-seeing vision of the future. The Octo- 
ber Revolution could never have imposed 
itself on the February Revolution if a 
powerful and solid revolutionary party 
had not impelled the workers to go the 
whole way. And Russia would have be- 
come a reactionary democracy like all the 
other countries. 

From that time on Stalin was in con- 
stant accord with Lenin and struggled im- 
placably, first at Lenin’s side, then alone, 
against all deviations from the Bolshevik 
line. 

After the October Revolution, when Rus- 
sia, ruined and bled by the war, lay 
open to the offensive of the Whites, of the 








foreign powers who supported them with 
force of arms, of the Social Revolution- 
aries and of the Mensheviks, when the 
situation was desperate, Stalin managed 
by prodigies of energy and organization 
to halt the breaking of the revolutionary 
front and get the upper hand at the four 
strategic and essential points where he 
operated. Most people know very little 
about this great military role of Stalin, 
victor in civil and in foreign war, “‘organ- 
izer,” as Kaganovitch says, “of the victory 
of the Revolution.” 

Another vast realization of Stalin is the 
Soviet policy in regard to national minori- 
ties. He is, with Lenin, the father of that 
admirable statute which has entirely elim- 
inated national antagonisms on Soviet 
territory; today the USSR is a homo- 
geneous bloc of more than a hundred 
different nationalities. In the time of the 
Czars, Lenin and Stalin had expounded 
this equitable and logical legislation con- 
cerning the relations of ethnic groups— 
which they were to realize later. 

One of the titles which the Soviet work- 
ers confer upon Stalin with the most grati- 
tude is that of victor over the Opposition. 
He has turned aside Trotsky and all the 
dangerous ideas of that inveterate Menshe- 
vik—ideas which events and the develop- 
ment of the USSR itself have since shown 
to be ill-founded and perilous. Ordzhone- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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N EW YORK, January 20. On arriving 


here I was amazed to find the picture 


ig created of the Soviet Union by the way 


in which the press here has handled the 
Kirov assassination and the executions 
following it. The picture they try to cre- 
ate here is of a land in terror, disunity, 
even upheaval. My picture of Moscow in 
the three weeks following the assassination 
shows a great, powerful people, whose 
unity steadily grows greater, whose pur- 
pose steadily grows clearer, and who were 
stirred by a deep and unexpected sorrow 
into a sterner determination. re 

My best woman friend—she is HOt a 
Party member—wrote me from Lenin- 
grad: “I lost friends and relatives. It 
never pained so much as this loss of 
Kirov. A man that always joked and 
roared with laughter, a man that was the 
dynamo of our town. 


“For those three days while his body was 
still in our city, I could do no work; I could 
not remain out of the masses. So I went with 
the crowd in the night, in the cold, in the 
silence of the grief that has no name. 

“Did you ever see a crowd with one spirit, 
one thought and feeling? I never felt it so 
much as on that night. Four hours it took 
the Putiloff workers to pass one street and 
enter the palace where the coffin stood. Next 
day I went again with my own organization. 
It took seven hours this time. The millions 
were all in the streets. 

“Even then I could not leave. So I went to 
stand in line where the procession was to pass 
to the station. I waited there from eight 
o’clock till midnight. First Kirov’s horse led 
by a Red army man, then the flowers, the 
hearse, the body-guard, the million crowd again. 
That was the last. No Kirov in his town, the 
town whose real soul and brain he was... . 
‘Dead,’ would not sound so harsh. But ‘killed.’ 
In Smolny, in the heart of the Party. That’s 
too great a shame to be believed. 

“Anyway, it’s no slogan in a meeting, it’s 
the real truth. . . . The stronger will be the 
power of the masses, the firmer will be those 
of:us who still have ‘moods.’ . . . No time for 
any more moods. Work and its heroism are the 
order “of the day. 

“I must tell you about one old, old worker, 
in ‘the plant making a‘tijrbine that was to be 
ready for the Congress of Soviets. On the 
morning of Kirov’s death this man, bearing 
the order of Lenin on his breast for his past 
achievements, caught his hand in the wheel. 
He must choose either to cry out, have the 
wheel stopped, and dismantled, putting back 
the turbine till too late, or keep silent, and 
bear horrible pain for ten minutes while his 
hand was crushed. He left his hand in the 
wheel. 

“Later that day when the news about Kirov 
reached the factory, this old man with hand 
bandaged mounted the platform. But the only 
word he could utter, this man whose control 
had been enough to hold his hand in the wheel, 
was ‘Comrades.’ Then he broke down, sobbing 
like a child.” 


I quote this letter because it gives the 
feeling that was widespread about Kirov. 


Among Moscow workers I heard chiefly: 
“How? 


Why? 


We have been too care- 


MOSCOW—AND NEW YORK 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


less. In our success we forgot the enemy 
who lurks always at the gates.” 

It was this attitude of the workers which 
expressed itself in the executions. It was 
known that for months terrorists had been 
coming over the border, and were cap- 
tured with bombs on their persons. It 
was known that white-guard newspapers 
in. fascist countries were cheering their 
agents “on the Russian front,” and openly 
demanding assassination of the Soviet 
leaders. But it was not taken seriously; 
it was considered the futile raving of de- 
feated people. Then they saw that it was 
not futile; it was deadly. It had slain the 
man who was “the dynamo of Leningrad,” 
the laughing man who said: “We Bolshe- 
viks are the happiest people in the world.” 

They reacted with “Stamp out the ene- 
my and all who encourage him.” 

Yet a week after Kirov’s death the tone 
of Moscow streets was no longer Kirov. 


@ Bread cards have been abolished in the USSR. 
The following up of his murder they left 
with confidence to their courts. The tone 
of Moscow streets was the elections to the 
coming Congress of Soviets. Every day 
after, work the streets were crowded with 
marching workers and their bands going 
to choose their deputies and give instruc- 
tions to the incoming government. 

Never have there been such rousing 
elections as were held this year. Voters 
even cut short their vacations, or post- 
poned important trips, or returned from 
sanitariums in order to take part. The 
vivid participation and the out-pouring of 
voters’ “instructions” to the incoming gov- 
ernment was the clearest answer to those 
people who call Soviet elections a “rubber 
stamp.” 

Instructions were of all kinds, both 
local and general. I knew a man who 








telegraphed from Siberia: “Can’t get back 
for the election but tell the Moscow Soviet 
from me to add one length of gas-pipe to 
their budget, for one more length in A... 
Street will enable three apartment houses 
to have gas.” I knew the old woman who 
said: “What shall I tell the Moscow Soviet 
to do? I know. See my room where the 
laundry is hung up to dry. We must 
build more public laundries; [ll tell the 
Moscow Soviet that.” 


There were also instructions on public 
policy, the forming of new bureaus in 
the government apparatus. Many resolu- 
tions demanded “merciless handling of 
terrorists attacks such as that against 


Kirov.” 


“This energy of the Russian revolution 
has not yet died down,” I heard Professor 
Laski once say. “It lasts longer than 
any revolution before.” . . . Why does he 
think it must die down; is that a law of 
revolutions? One can easily see in these 
recent elections that the Soviet masses, are 
growing both more united and with more 
variety of local. initiative in their self- 
expression. 

Free self-expression goes back in the 
last analysis to the ownership of the 
means of production. In lands where the 
means of production is owned by bosses, 
even “democracy” and “freedom” becomes 
a “choice between rulers and bosses.” In 
the USSR, seventeen years joint owner- 
ship of the means of production has now 
begun to change the minds of people. 
The masses are acquiring the mood of 
joint dictators, with the tools of new pro- 
duction in their hands. 

P.S.: A letter just received from my 
Leningrad friend dated Jan. 15th indicates 
how Leningrad pulled itself out of the 
shock which it received early in Decem- 
ber. She writes: “None ever worked bet- 
ter and merrier than we people here in 
the last half of December. The great cry 
of the day is ‘buns.’ All sorts of buns, 
breads, ‘batons,’ cookies, etc. All my 
bolshi students from the Club and partac- 
tive were sitting in bakeries all the last 
days of 1934. 

“Even the bitter cold of these days does 
not stop the housewives from applauding 
what is going on in the stores. Sugar is 
reduced from 10 rubles to 4.50! Cakes 
from 1.20 to 75 kopeks. Even butter is 
going down. Every time one enters a store 
one sees new and lower prices on the 
goods. So, for spring!” 

The interest in buns reflects the fact that 
for the last five years we have had three 
kinds of bread all standardized by mass 
production in order to get the last atom 
out of every grain. With the increased 
flour, all the many varieties are coming in. 
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RUBBER 


The manufacture of synthetic rubber is a new indus. 
try in the USSR. Two and a half years ago the first 
synthetic rubber plant was built in Yaroslav in order 


to make the Soviet Union independent of Dutch ang. * 


British monopolies of natural rubber. In two years 
increased its production sixfold and two other plants 
were built. Analyzing the future of synthetic rubber in 
the USSR, Kubyshev, chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, pointed out the necessity for further scien- 
tific research and fuller utilization of raw materials, 
This is rapidly being accomplished as can be witnessed 
by the new experimental factory built by the Institute 
of Applied Chemistry. This factory has produced a 
synthetic rubber known as Sovpren, which is not only 
cheaper than any other synthetic rubber, but is the only 
rubber with the physical properties of natural rubber 
and is even more durable. A tire made of synthetic 
rubber by the Red Triangle factory ran 40,000 kilo. 
meters, which is equivalent to about 26,000 miles. 
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U.S.S.R. REVISITED 


WO years have passed since | last 

crossed the Soviet frontier. Then the 
country was in the midst of a stupendous 
program of construction and of collec- 
tivization. Meanwhile, I have read much 
about the success of this campaign. I 
therefore expected to see many changes. 
Still I am amazed at what I found. 

The countryside has been transformed. 
Small-scale strip farming has given place 
almost entirely to large scale collective 
farming. On all sides stretch the big 
fields. Millions of acres have been seeded 
to winter grain. Other millions are 
ploughed, ready for the spring sowing. 
Herds of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs and 
flocks of ducks and geese are scattered 
here and there. Some of them very large 
—several score or even several hundred in 
a herd. In one collective village after 
another new buildings are going up: 
houses, barns, warehouses, elevators, 
schools, nurseries, clubs. The village of 
Tsarist Russia, with its big church and its 
collection of squalid huts and yards is be- 
ing replaced by agricultural communes, 
stocked and equipped for large-scale 
farming. 

At the stations throughtout the farming 
sections, new warehouses and elevators 
have been constructed. I was lucky enough 
to make a long trip at harvest time and 
to see the small mountains of wheat, 
potatoes, cabbage and sugar beets that 
have overflowed the warehouses, and that 
must lie out, under canvas, until they are 
loaded on freight cars. 


I was also lucky enough to be in a 
section that is sadly behind in its harvest 
work,—25 per cent completed at the end 
of September—and to see a mobilization 
on the agricultural front. Hand bills are 
scattered. Word is passed from mouth 
to mouth. Special trains are run. Every 
available person is drafted to get the 
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Prof. 1. E. Adadurov, noted Soviet chemist, was 
elected to the Kharkov Soviet. 


By SCOTT NEARING 


crops under cover. Thousands respond. 
Almost over night the potatoes are out 
of the partly frozen ground; the cabbage 
is out and stored; the oats are collected 
and stacked; the carrots and beets are 
buried in winter store-bins. No one here 
settles back with the smug assurance: 
“Every man for himself! I have my crop 
in.” Here it is: “All hands together in 
the common tasks!” 

The cities have changed even more than 
the countryside. There are new factories 
and office buildings, schools and clubs, 
and countless new houses. The streets are 
paved. More busses and street-cars are 
running. People are better clothed and 
far better shod. But the most important 
change of all is in the shops. 

“Mass production” is the slogan of the 
Second Five-Year Plan: kitchenware, fur- 
niture, radios, bicycles, passenger auto- 
mobiles. By 1937, so the Plan reads, the 
volume of goods available to the Soviet 
workers should be at least two to three 
times as great as the volume in 1933. That 
Plan is now bringing results. Two years 
ago the stores, even in the principal cities, 
were empty pretences. Today they ap- 
proach, and some of them even surpass, 
the shops of West Europe. 

The department stores are piled high 
with clothing, textiles, electric fixtures, 
radio equipment, kitchenware, toys and 
notions. They still lack sufficient quanti- 
ties of such things as paint, wallpaper, 
tools and general hardware, furniture and 
shoes. But the demand is terriffic; all day 
long streams of buyers throng their aisles 
and jam their counters. 

A new food store has been opened in 
Moscow on Gorki Street, near the Moscow 
Soviet. It covers a huge space. At one 
end of the shop are vegetables piled high 
in enormous variety. Then comes a dis- 
play of fruit that I have never seen ex- 
celled. Beyond is a department devoted 
to canned goods, smoked and dressed 
meats, butter and cheeses. Finally there 
is a bake shop with an exceptionally elab- 
orate display of every kind of bread and 
rolls. All in all, there is not a finer look- 
ing food store anywhere in Europe, and it 
is filled to the doors with workers who 
have plenty of money to spend. In West 
Europe, workers visit such stores only to 
buy for their masters. Here they come 
to buy for themselves. 

Coffee shops and cafes are being 
opened. They are well-kept and taste- 
fully fitted out and decorated, furnished 
in modernistic style. People go to these 
shops to enjoy themselves, to rest, to chat 
and to visit. Many of these cafes are in 
workers clubs. Others are on the prin- 
cipal streets. 

They are planting shrubs and trees in 


every city. On all sides are grass plots 
and flower beds—in the yards of factories 
as well as in the open spaces. Many of 
these attempts at decoration and beauti- 
fication are crude. Others are masterful. 
All are sincere. The people want lovely 
things. One peasant woman wrote to 
Stalin, protesting against the ugly tex- 
tiles that had been sent to her village. 
Instead of these, she wrote, “we want 
colors that will bring joy to the heart.” 

The note of hesitancy and question that 
one still heard during the First Five-Year 
Plan is gone. In its place there is a 
tone of sturdy, almost boastful confidence. 
“We have done it once, and we can do 


They have heard 
that the capitalist world is rotting and 


it again and again!” 


dying. They feel the strong life currents 
throbbing through their own new social 
order. All about them they see a new 
They are a part of that 
They 
speak of it, with a proud smile as “Our 


World.” 
The Soviet Union is no happy paradise, 


world rising. 
new world. They are building it. 


with the problems of life solved and 
strawberries and cream for dessert every 
day. 
patterns for a new society are being 


It is a social workshop where the 


designed and built, often in the face of 
obstacles that seem insuperable. Despite 
these obstacles, in two brief, crowded 
years the Soviet workers have achieved 
wonders in the way of physical improve- 
set 
themselves a pace, which if kept to, will 


carry them far indeed before the Third 
Five-Year Plan is inaugurated in 1938. 


ments. Furthermore, they have 


Ivan Lemish, the best janitor in Kharkov, was 
elected to the Soviet at the same time. 
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HE assassination of Sergei Kirov oc- 

curred on December lst, at the very 
time when the Worker and Farmer Dele- 
gation of the American Friends of the 
Soviet Union was in Leningrad. Kirov, 
a member of the highest government body 
of the Soviet Union, the Presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee of the USSR 
and beloved leader of the workers of 
Leningrad, was felled by a shot fired by 
an enemy of the Soviet Union. Twenty- 
four days had passed since November 7th, 
when part of the American delegation had 
stood on the platform in Leningrad along- 
side of Kirov. They reviewed together 
the passing Soviet workers and farmers 
who were celebrating the anniversary of 
the victorious October Revolution. 

During these twenty-four days we of 
the delegation had traveled 5,000 miles 
through the» Soviet Union, visiting farms, 
factories, mines, etc. We saw a land of 
immense activity and construction. We 
saw the steel mills, blast furnaces and 
foundries that were built during the 
First Five-Year Plan, and which in 1934, 
the second year of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, produced over 10,000,000 tons of 
pig iron, more than the production in 
the U.S.A. in the same year; we saw 
plants producing consumers goods, such 
as dresses, silk stockings, cigarettes, 
cameras, etc., which section of industry 
also over-fulfilled its quota of the plan for 
1934; we saw collective and state and 
communal farms which despite being af- 
fected by the same drought that hit the 


farmers in’ mid-Western United States, 


produced a larger crop in 1934 than the 
record crop of the previous year; we also 
saw schools, libraries, rest homes, theatres, 
opera houses, movies and museums that 
have made it possible for the masses to 
advance as rapidly on the cultural front 
during the First and Second Five-Year 
Plans, as in the industrial and agricul- 
tural fields. 

During these twenty-four days of our 
tour the delegation had ample opportu- 
nity to see for itself that the land of ris- 
ing socialism is successful. The Soviet 
workers and farmers know of their suc- 
cess. And we delegates also knew, for 
we had seen the socialist construction, 
we had talked to the toilers and had seen 
the expression of victory and success on 
their faces in our travels all over the 


USSR. 


Then on December Ist, Kirov was as- 
sassinated. We were stunned; the Soviet 
workers and farmers were unbelievably 
stunned. Why was Kirov assassinated, 
especially at this moment? What were 


the motives and forces behind this das- 
tardly deed? 
First—it was an effort to offset and 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE KIROV MURDER 


By HERBERT GOLDFRANK 


check the almost unbounded victorious 
feeling of the toilers of the Soviet Union, 
that we delegates found existent through- 
out our survey. 

Second—it was an attempt to cause 
internal confusion in the USSR. This 
is evident from the statement made by 
Leonid Nikolaev, the assassin, during his 
trial. “We could not expect any change 
in the Party leadership by the methods 
of internal party democracy. We real- 
ized that this path was out of the ques- 
tion. Hence there was only one road left 
—that of terrorist acts. When I was 
shooting at Kirov, my calculations were 
that our shot must be the signal for 
an explosion, an outbreak in the country 
against the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet power.” 

Third—an effort to involve the Soviet 
Union in war and cause imperialist inter- 
vention, as proven in the evidence given 
at the trial by Nicolaev’s brother, Peter. 
He said, “Leonid also told me that the 
Soviet power could be overthrown only 
by an attack upon it by foreign capitalist 
states and that he would in every way help 
any capitalist state if he were abroad, to 
attack the Soviet Union, in order to over- 
throw the Soviet power.” We must note 
that Nicolaev was given 5,000 rubles to 
aid him in his activities by a representa- 
tive of a foreign government in Leningrad. 
The assassination of Kirov it was hoped 
by the counter-revolutionists would be the 
signal for imperialist invasion in the 
USSR. 

Fourth—an effort to check and alien- 
ate the constanily rising sympathy for and 


interest in the Soviet Union among the 
masses of workers and farmers, Negro and 
white, intellectuals, professionals and stu- 
dents throughout the capitalist world, 
especially in the United States. 

Since December lst, the date of the as- 
sassination, 117 individuals have been 
executed. A certain amount of confusion 
exists regarding this question which we 
must clear up. The majority were arrested 
before Kirov was assassinated, some as 
long as a year before, each had been tried 
by the court in the same way as a spy is 
tried in any country, and in turn con- 
victed. Those arrested after the assas- 
sination were tried, convicted and _ sen- 
tenced for direct participation in the as- 
sassination of Kirov. In this connection 
we refer to a statement made in Lon- 
don by the Soviet Ambassador Maisky: 
“Persons recently shot in various towns 
in the USSR according to sentences of the 
courts which were reported in the Soviet 
press, were found guilty of preparing ter- 
toristic acts. The majority of these people 
arrived illegally from abroad with bombs, 
grenades, revolvers and other arms found 
upon them. They openly admitted they 
were enemies of the Soviet Union, also 
admitted the execution of the crimes of 
which they were accused. They were ar- 
rested at various times and places. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, persons ar- 
rested before Kirov’s assassination would 
possibly be condemned at various times 
and be subjected to corresponding punish- 
ment. However, Kirov’s assassination 
aroused the necessity of the intensification 

(Continued on page 19) 





@ When Kirov’s body was brought to Moscow: The mourning procession en route from the 


October Station to the House of Trade Unions. 


Behind the coffin, in the first row, are 


Stalin and Voroshilov. 
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The Red Commander 
By D. FURMANOV 


“Now we must hold a meeting with 
the regiments,” said Chapayev. “Maybe 
we should explain some things to the men, 
too.” 

“Right you are,” said Kutyakov. 

He jumped to his feet and ordered the 
regimental commanders to gather all their 
men in the biggest cinema hall available. 

“And be sure to tell them that Comrade 
Chapayev will deliver a speech,” he 
shouted after them. “Let the men make 
ready to listen.” 

It was difficult to make out why he 
had said this. Perhaps it was only a 
joke, or perhaps he wished to ridicule 
Chapayev’s weakness for making speeches. 
Kutyakov joked and issued commands all 
in the same tone. 

In half an hour the huge, damp, un- 
comfortable cinema hall was filled to 
capacity with grey-coated men. There 
were many more outside who could not 
gain access. On the platform was a table 
with a flask of water, a glass, and a shin- 
ing bell with a wooden handle. As soon 
as Chapayev appeared eager whispers ran 
through the crowd. The men coughed 
hastily in preparation for silence, straight- 
ened their caps, tried to look as smart as 
possible. When Chapayev uttered the 
magic and beloved word “Comrades” the 
crowd of men held their breath, tensely 
awaiting the promised speech. 

“Comrades, we are going to fight Kol- 
chak,” said Chapayev. “All of us here 
have often beaten the Cossacks on the 
steppe; victory is no new experience to 
us. Admiral Kolchak shall not escape 
us Vii... .” 

Here the crowd, overcome with irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, broke into a frenzy 
of deafening applause. The right atmos- 
phere was created at once. And with 
every word of Chapayev’s further speech 
the responsiveness of the audience grew. 
Words of no intrinsic value were hailed 
as revelations, more valuable expressions 
thrilled through every heart. Chapayev 
had an unfailing store of catch phrases, 
and he never missed an opportunity of 
introducing them into his speeches. There 
was nothing extraordinary in them, most 
of them were harmless, far from vivid 
commonplaces, but with primitive, sym- 





Editor’s Note: Furmanov’s reportorial 
novel, “Chapayev,” provided the scenario 
for the great Soviet movie hit of the year, 
which was hailed everywhere in the 
USSR as an outstanding success in So- 
vied cinematic art. The film is now show- 
ing to crowded houses in New York City 
and the novel will be issued soon by In- 
ternational Publishers. On this page we 
give a brief excerpt from the book. 
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pathetic and excited audiences they always 
produced an inexpressible effect. 


“Comrades, I’m not one of your old : 


generals,” Chapayev went on in thunder- 
ous tones. “I’m not like the old gen- 
eral who would issue an order while sit- 
ting hundreds of versts behind the line: 
‘Take that hill at all costs!’ He would 
be told that it was impossible to do it 
without artillery, that the hill was en- 
circled by barbed wire entanglements 
thirty rows deep. But the old devil would 
answer: ‘You've been taught gymnastics, 
haven’t you? You can jump. Very well 
then, jump over the barbed wire!’ ” 

At this point the audience would always 
burst into happy laughter, noisily mani- 
festing their approval of the speech. This 
shaft invariably went home. 

“IT am no general,” Chapayev pursued, 
licking his lips and twirling his mous- 
tache. “I am, and always will be, in the 
front ranks with you, and when there is 
danger I am the first to expose myself 
to it. The first bullet is aimed at me. 
But we all want to live; no one .cares 
to die. And for that reason I choose a 
position where your lives may be spared 
and where I myself may not be uselessly 
sacrificed. That’s the way we fight, com- 
rades.” 

He proceeded in the same tone till the 
end of his speech, which was short. (It 
must be said in his favor that he dis- 
liked long-winded addresses and appre- 
ciated the value of brevity.) 

After he had finished, Kutyakov and 
Klychkov both spoke with indifferent suc- 
cess. The speeches were followed by a 
concert, one of those amazing improvised 
entertainments you could see only in those 
days, and probably only at the front. 

It started with the loud raucous notes 
of an accordion which burst forth the 
minute the last orator stopped speaking. 
Nobody had noticed when the musician 





Red Partisans who fought and died with their commander in the Civil 

















War. 


evidently obeyed some mysterious com- 
mand. And he was playing a Kamarin- 
skaya, so gay, care-free and impelling that 
all those present began to feel in their 
legs the itch to dance. Chapayev darted 
into the middle of the platform and, sway- 
ing to the music, began to parade first 
slowly and solemnly, twisting and turn- 
ing, then quickly and neatly stamping 
his heels, and when the huge crowd was 
applauding enthusiastically, he caught up 
his splendid silver sword and began to 
make the brisk, squatting capers that are 
the most admired part of the dance, his 
spurs clicking in time, his cap pushed 
rakishly askew. The accordion player, a 
huge fellow from Vyatka, with a shiny 
hooked nose and tiny elephant eyes on 
his broad face, was beside himself with 
joy. Here was Chapayev himself dancing 
to the accompaniment of his battered, 
wheezy instrument! 

Chapayev performed a last, dashing 
caper, then jumped aside, pulled out a 
dirty greyish handkerchief and wiped his 
smiling happy face, from which the sweat 
was pouring in streams. 

The platform remained occupied for 
an hour. Dancers jumped on to it, per- 
forming solos or concerted steps. There 
was no end to the willing artists who 
tried to outdo one another in skill. Those 
who danced too long were unceremoni- 
ously dragged down from the platform: 
“You’ve had your turn, make room for 
the next.” 

The dancers were succeeded by reciters; 
they spoke such rot that it made your 
hair stand on end. There were no good 
books at the front in those days, no revo- 
lutionary songs. The Red Army men 
were ignorant of almost everything save 
their doggerel rhymes and mass war 
songs. 

After the reciters came the singers; 


(Continued on page 20) 
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@ The Soviet Union leads the world in the output of tractors and agri- @ In Kazan, as all over the USSR, workers are moving into the new 
cultural machinery. homes they have built. 

















= — Paul Robeson, celebrated American Negro singer, is greeted by @ A public discussion of the great film success, ‘‘Chapayev,” in the Trade Union 
Sergei Eisenstein on his arrival in Moscow. Hall of Columns. 


@ Fox-trotting in Leningrad. @ Klavdia and Alexander, children of Chapayev, 
friendly chat with Babochkin (left), who acted 
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completed sanitarium for the tubercular in the Caucasus @ New workers’ houses in Moscow. 
Mountains, 








Robinson, American Negro worker, who has just been elected to the Moscow @ Electric buses on a foggy day on Sverdiov Square. 
City Soviet, with fellow workers in the Kaganovich ball-bearing plant. 


Commander (second and third from. left),..in a @ Death mask of Sergei 
Chapayev, and the brothers Vasilyev, directors 











WHO'S BEHIND THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS? 


Question: How far are the policies of 
government determined by the will of the 
workers and how far by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party? For ex- 
ample, was the Five-Year Plan handed 
down to the workers by the Central Com- 
mittee or was it adopted by the Central 
Committee as a result of consultation and 
previous agreement with the workers? 


—P. G., Chicago. 


HAPPENED to be living and work- 

ing in the Soviet Union during the 
momentous days of the completion of the 
First Five-Year Plan and the beginning of 
the Second. (1931-32.) Those are days 
to remember, even now. The tremendous 
mass celebrations sprang from a whole 
people’s joy and natural pride in what 
they had accomplished in their strenuous 
crowding of “Five-Years in Four.” 

The high goal of the First Plan “to trans- 
form Russia into a country of modern in- 
dustry and technique, reorganize agricul- 
ture and bring at least the minimum of 
education to millions unable as yet to 
read and write” had been reached. 

Men and women, by the tens of mil- 
lions, throughout the land had given to 
the limit of their strength to bring this 
about. I had seen this and how they had 
sacrificed, wrestled with problems, sweated 
in their shops and study circles and 
classes, to equip themselves to master their 
task, realize their dream. They had the 
right to celebrate and did it with a will. 
They knew that the hardest years were 
behind them, that now they could begin 
to reap more fully the benefits of their 
great collective toil. Yes, these are days 
to remember. And we can be sure that 
these days of a whole people’s outpouring 
will be far surpassed when the Second 
Plan is completed, in 1937. 


Russian workers and farmers are very 
practical. Their “Big Days” of celebra- 
tion are always attended, I noticed, by 
additional concrete accomplishments. It 
is their way of exchanging gifts among 
themselves. On May First, workers in 
the Kharkov Locomotive Works will pre- 
sent the country with an extra locomotive, 
done in their free time; in Moscow extra 
cars and buses appear on the streets, in- 
scribed with the greeting “In Honor of 
May First, From the Workers of Amo” 
or from the Podolsk Car Plant. From 


. Central Asia one May Day I remember 


the arrival of several carloads of apples 
and tomatoes sent to Moscow workers 
“With May Greetings” from Collective 
Farmers of Turkmenistan. 

Characteristic of Soviet life, the cele- 
brations of the First Five-Year Plan’s 
completion were coupled everywhere with 
sober, ardent discussion and_ collective 
working-over of the draft program of the 
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Second Plan. Of course, this discussion 
and work had been going on for months 
in every workshop and farm, every scien- 
tific instituiton in the country. Nearly a 
year earlier, Molotov, chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars (main 
executive body of the All-Union Soviet 
Congress) and a leading member of the 
Political Bureau of the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee, had presented this 
original draft program for the Second 
Plan to the assembled delegates of the 
All-Union Soviet Congress. The main 
political objectives of the Second Plan, 
“the building of a classless socialist so- 
ciety,” and its fundamental tasks in the 
sphere of industry, agriculture, education, 
and in raising the standards of daily life 
and culture of 165 millions were outlined 
in detail and presented both to the Soviet 
and the entire country for discussion. 

Along with many other newspaper cor- 
respondents, I happened to be present at 
this session. and witnessed both the lengthy 
standing ovation with which the delegates 
greeted the Plan and the sessions of heated 
discussion which followed. 

This draft plan had been formulated as 
follows: a careful analysis of results of 
the First Plan, and of the general domestic 
needs and international situation had been 
made by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and leading government 
bodies, working in close consultation with 
such bodies of scientific and economic ex- 
perts as the State Planning Commission 
(the famous “GosPlan’”). On this basis, 


both the needs and practical possibilities 
of the Second Plan, “the next steps” to be 
taken on the road to a fully developed 
Socialist Society, were determined. Of 
course this Plan was at first worked out 
in general outline only, and was frankly 
tentative and subject to additions, modifi- 


Woodcut by Don Rico. 





cations and amendments, as a result of 
the coming months of discussion. 

This draft Plan was immediately pub- 
licized everywhere, in the daily press, at 
shop meetings, clubs and mass meetings. 
And in every factory and _ institution, 
workers, employees, teachers and farmers 
were told “Please, discuss the Plan, show 
how to improve it, make suggestions.” | 
attended many of these gatherings. For 
example, in the big automobile’ plant 
Amo, in Moscow, the workers discussed 
the Plan, in its various aspects, for months. 
They were naturally particularly con- 
cerned over the plans for output and pro- 
duction of autos in the next Plan, in the 
proposed wage scales, labor productivity, 
shortening of hours, and in the budgets 
for community housing of auto workers, 
and for social insurance and health pro- 
motion and cultural development. At 
these sessions, they had the task, like every 
other plant and farm, of working out in 
detail, their factory’s part of the Plan. 
And at “Amo,” as in many places, the 
workers came forward with their “Coun- 
ter-Plans,” as they are called. “Here, we 
can increase the Plan” they said, showing 
concretely for example, how greater elimi- 
nation of waste than the draft calls for can 
aid them in boosting labor productivity 
beyond the draft figure, without any ele- 
ment of “speedup” creeping in. They 
were interested in doing this both for the 
country’s and their own advance. For 
the more they produce, the more they have 
(quite the opposite of workers in other 
countries, where the more they produce, 
the more without jobs), and the quicker 
their classless socialist society will come. 

All these counter-proposals and criti- 
cisms were collected and the gigantic task 
of correlating and “fitting in” the revised 
plans -of each plant and industry were 
worked out by the State Planning Com- 
mission and other bodies. 

This, in brief, is how the Second Five- 
Year Plan was adopted. You see that it 
was in no sense “put over.” The masses 
and the Communist Party leadership and 
leading government bodies all working to- 
gether, were parts of one great whole, 
both in drafting the Plan and in carrying 
it out. (Note: Several questions concern- 
ing the relation between leaders and the 
masses in the USSR which came in, will 
be answered next month.) 





Send in your questions: Let 
Myra Page, who has just returned 
from two years of work and life in 
Soviet Russia, answer all those points 
which have been puzzling you and 
your friends. Also criticisms and 
suggestions for this column are wel- 
comed. 
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HEN the first Soviet Festival of 

Music, commemorating the 100th 
anniversay of the birth of Borodin, was 
held in Leningrad last May, the program 
was of such scope that the attention of 
the whole world of music was attracted. 
Not only were the most representative 
works of the classic Russian repertoire 
presented, but the presentation of compo- 
sitions by the leading young Soviet com- 
posers afforded the first opportunity of 
grasping completely the achievements of 
the composers of contemporary Russia. 
The placing of new, and hiterto unknown, 
compositions in close juxtaposition with 
the finest examples of the old Russian 
masters, was a remarkable tribute to the 
young Soviet composers. 

Yet surely the distinguished audience of 
musicians as well as music lovers from 
all parts of the world which assembled in 
Leningrad was unprepared for the truly 
stupendous success of Shostakovich’s 
opera, “Lady Macbeth of Mzensk.” (‘‘Ka- 
terina Izmailova.”’) 

In studying the various written reports 
of Shostakovich’s opera which I have be- 
fore me, I am amazed not because of the 
public acclaim which the work received, 
but at the unanimity of the opinions ex- 
pressed, expert and otherwise, by musi- 
cians and laymen of such diverse schools 
and opinions as-.Tchemodanov, the dis- 
tinguished Russian critic, Walter Duranty, 
Jascha Heifetz, Artur Rodzinski, Sergei 
Radamsky and many others. Everyone is 
conversant with these names and may be 
duly impressed by the fact that they have 
all given voice to praise for this modern 
“Lady Macbeth” which seems almost ful- 
some in the reading. 

But the opinion of Walter Duranty is 
of particular interest to me, as I have 
heard him utter his lack of interest in the 
lyric stage, which almost amounts to an 
aversion. So when he says: “ ‘Lady 


Macbeth of Mzensk’ is as exciting to the 


SHOSTAKOVICH'S GREAT OPERA 


By ASHLEY PETTIS 


layman as to the musician,” one is con- 
fronted by the success of a work which is 
unique in contemporary musical history, 
and which possesses the elements of uni- 
versal appeal. 

From what I have said concerning the 
reception of this new masterpiece, it might 
be deduced, superficially, that Shostako- 
vich is, at least in this work, an eclectic— 
that he succeeds in an attempt to be “all 
things to all men.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. This is easily 
proven by a brief consideration of Shosta- 
kovich’s ideology, the subject of the opera, 
and the manner of its musical treatment 
as attested by expert musical opinion. 

Unfortunately, only two brief excerpts 
of the opera have been heard in America, 
and the full score is not as yet available. 
Consequently I am compelled to draw 
upon other sources for opinions concern- 
ing the effect of the whole work. Artur 
Rodzinski recently presented two entr’ 
actes from “Lady Macbeth” with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in New York, but 
these mere straws were surely indicative 
of the sureness of direction evoked by the 
critical gale of enthusiasm. 

Shostakovich has expressed the opinion 
that the “highest function of the artist is 
the expression of propaganda.” Since all 
artists, wittingly or unwittingly, have re- 
flected their period and class environment, 
it is refreshing to contemplate the ideology 
and consistent achievement of a young 
man (Shostakovich is now 28 years of 
age), who boldly and frankly reflects the 
spirit of the social state which has nur- 
tured his genius, in whose universal aims 
he believes, and which he has done so 
much to glorify. 

In spite of his youth, Shostakovich has 
many works to his credit which have 
proven his genius and craftsmanship in 
expressing his profoundly conceived and 
realistic ideology. We have witnessed his 
consistent growth, through works for the 
theatre, the “May” and “October” Sym- 
phonies, as well as the piano Sonata, until 
the fruition of his aims in “Lady Macbeth 
of Mzensk” is not a phenomonon, but an 
example of logical musical development. 


By this time it is well known that the 
status of women in Soviet Russia has un- 
dergone a complete metamorphosis. Recog- 
nizing the historical significance, dramatic 
possibilities and the inherent realism of 
such a theme, Shostakovich has planned 
a cycle of four operas, in which he aims 
to trace the condition of women in Russia. 
“Lady Macbeth” takes place in the 1840's; 
the second opera will have its setting in 
the Czarist period of about 1860; the 
third in the 1917 revolution; and the 
fourth will present women in Russia 
today. 


The first opera of the projected cycle 
was originally called “Lady Macbeth of 
Mtsenski District,” which was the title: of 
a novel by N. S. Leskov, written in 1864, 
and reprinted in 1930, from which Shosta- 
kovich drew the inspiration for his opera. 
The material of the opera was entirely 
reshaped inthe libretto, on which A. 
Preiss collaborated with Shostakovich. Not 
only are several sections of the novel 
omitted and replaced by different develop- 
ments, but Shostakovich has an entirely 
different approach to the subject. Of the 
heroine of the novel and of the opera he 
says: “Leskov has made a demoniac fig- 
ure of his heroine. He can find no grounds 
for either her moral or psychological jus- 
tification. I have, on the contrary, pic- 
tured Ekaterina Izmailova as an energetic, 
talented, beautiful woman, who is de- 
stroyed by the gloomy and cruel patri- 
archal system of old Russia. According 
to Leskov, this woman is nothing but a 
murderess, who poisons her husband, her 
father-in-law, and her husband’s young 
nephew. In the novel, this last murder— 
which I have omitted from my opera— 
seems especially evil and unjustifiable 
since it was entirely mercenary, inspired 
by the desire to be the main claimant to 
the heritage left by her husband. I have 
attempted to give the psychological back- 
ground of the main figures of the tragedy, 
and at the same time to give the social 
background of Russia of that epoch.” 

As a result of this critical approach 
toward the subject matter of the Leskov 
novel, the author of the opera, instead of 
presenting a creature of sordid and un- 
controllable emotions, actuated only by 
greed, ambition and morbid passion for 
the young clerk Sergei, has transformed 
his heroine into a “complex, profound, 
deeply sensitive and tragic woman,” a vic- 
tim of the brutal way of life of her day. 
The crimes of Katerina in the opera are 
highly #iotivated, arising out of her sur- 
roundings, and this interpretation makes 
her not really Lady Macbeth, but rather 
Katerina Izmailova, a name which was 
legion in the old merchant class. Shosta- 
kovich has treated the other characters of 
his drama with similar sympathy and 
realism. 

Tchemodanov, after tracing the de- 
velopment and growth of Shostakovich 
through earlier dramatic works, including 
his operas “The Nose” and “Hamlet,” the 
ballets “The Golden Age” and “Bolt,” and 
the sound films “Counter-Plan” ‘and “The 
Golden Mountains” gives the following 
summary of Shostakovich’s latest dramatic 
opus: “The chief merits of the opera lie 
in the strong musical interpretation of the 
old social system, and in its decisive break 
(Continued on page 17) 
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HE question asked by Bohemians and 

parlor socialists—what will be the 
“fate” of art under socialism—is revealed 
in all its pettiness when one visits the re- 
cently imported exhibition of Soviet art 
now being shown at the Pennsylvania 


Museum of Art in Philadelphia. 


The fifty canvases and a large selection 
of lithographs and prints were assembled 
by the Society For Cultural Relations 
With Foreign Countries (VOKS) in the 
Soviet Union, and brought to the United 
States under the patronage of Ambassadors 
Troyanovsky and Bullitt. The sponsoring 
committee is the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, the American-Russian Institute, and 
the College Art Association. 


Dr. Christian Brinton, in his introduc- 
tion to the catalogue of the exhibition, 
states: “The display of contemporary 
Soviet painting and graphic art now on 
view in America does not pretend to be a 
dress parade representation especially 
selected from State institutions such as the 
Russian Museum, Leningrad, or the recent- 
ly rejuvenated Tretyakov Gallery, Mos- 
cow. Nor is it a résumé of the Fifteen- 
Year Anniversary Exhibition seen by many 
recent visitors to USSR. While it is true 
that a few loans of canvases by certain 
older figures like Grabar, Petrov-Vodkin, 
Kuznetzov, ‘Saryan, .and Mashkov have 
been obtained, main stress has been placed 
upon the currently produced work of the 
younger artists of both sexes. In no col- 


lection hitherto. sent. abroad from. the, 


Soviet Union has the percentage of: young 
talent been so large. And likewise are 
there many canvases just off the easel, as 
it were—a number, in fact, dating from 
1932, 1933, and even 1934. The tempo of 
Soviet creative activity is notably rapid, 
and hence the Soviets do not wait until 
their art becomes steeped in museum som- 
nolence before displaying it to the public.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the N. Y. Times 
was very much impressed. “Many of the 
canvases are very interesting and several 
of them reveal creative imagination and 
craftsmanship of a very high order. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing half hearted about 
this response of the artist to his so changed 
and still changing social environment. 
These walls radiate health.” 


And again, Dorothy Grafly, art critic of 
the Philadelphia Record, states: “This 
exhibition gives a partial answer, at least, 
to the oft-repeated question: ‘Can art 
survive in a world stripped of concentrated 
wealth, where workers rule?’ It may come 
as a shock to many that art can survive 
wholesale abolition of private patronage.” 

Soviet art has already set out on the un- 
beaten path of socialist realism, leaving 
behind it the by-paths of expressionism, 
constructionism, languishing romanticism, 


ART IN THE SOVIET UNION 


By JOHN GILMORE 


in which the art of the capitalist world is 
foundering. The new man, the shock 
brigader, the builder of the new life in 
the Soviet Union, is already expressed on 
the canvasses of Deneika, Katzman and 
Shegolev. The young artists are freeing 
themselves from the mannerisms of bour- 
geois “isms,” and are striving toward a 
true perception of the new reality, the in- 
exhaustible source of ever new impres- 
sions. 

Contemporary Soviet art began in the 
midst of famine and civil war. It is only 
natural that it should have passed, as all 
western art passed, through the “escapes” 
of cubism, futurism, expressionism, and 
surrealism. But, with the strengthening 
of the Soviet Union, and the firm building 
of socialism, Soviet art, too, emerged 
strengthened and vigorous, a true depic- 
tion of socialist realism. 

Through active participation in socialist 
construction, such as going on expeditions, 
working on construction‘ sites, living 
among the peasants or the armed forces, 
most of the young painters are rapidly 
shedding their formalistic tendencies and 
developing toward a deeper, truer, real- 
ism. 

Each in his own way,.the painters of 
the different tendencies came to the real- 
ization that only a vital realism based on 
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@ Artists’ Commune in Moscow. 


Soviet actuality could carry forward their 
art, that between the artist and society a 
new relationship was growing up. 

The artist is the peoples’ artist. He is 
provided for through his union as the 
member of any trade union is. There are 
artists’ communes, houses and whole col- 
onies especially built for the artist and 
meeting his requirements—modern houses 
equipped with all conveniences, including 
studios, workshops, exhibition rooms, res- 
taurants, public laundries, nurseries, li- 
braries. 

The artist works usually on contract. 
He is commissioned by a club to paint 
murals, or a picture on a special theme. 
The government sends him along on an 
expedition to produce a pictorial record 
of the expedition. He is not only well 








paid including all expenses, but has the 
privilege of retaining his original work.. 

‘fhe government encourages the buying 
of art as much as possible, even to paying 
part of the cost of a work of art if the club 
or cooperative pays the rest. 

The graphic arts have especially flour- 
ished. Most of the artists today not 
merely illustrate a book, but literally 
nurse it through the press, designating for- 
mat, type, illustrations, binding and 
jacket. Then there are newspapers, mag: 
azines and posters by the million. The 
peoples of the USSR have an unquench- 
able thirst for more and more reading 
matter. There is enough work in the 
Soviet Union to keep its thousands of 
artists busy. And so far from being the 
despised, regimented, frequently liqui- 
dated victims of capitalist society, the art- 
ist, as a skilled worker, receives compen- 
sation for his work that is more than 
ample for his needs. There are no gar- 
ret-starving geniuses in the USSR. Thev 
are all out in the front ranks of socialist 
construction, building the cultural front 
with as much ardor, and commanding as 
much respect as the steel worker who is 
building the technical front. 





SHASTAKOVICH 


(Continued from page 15) 


with stuffy operatic traditions. The ten- 
dencies displayed in this direction in 
“Nose” have -here reached a fuller and 
much more mature development. Shosta- 
kovich does not by any means neglect 
lyricism and melody, although they are 
woven into this opera in a new way. Along 
with melodies, he has also made use of a 
recitative form in the vocal parts, repro- 
ducing human diction with all its ex- 
pressiveness and naturalism. The distri- 


‘ bution of the melodious and recitative 


passages has been skillfully handled. The 
orchestral voice of the opera is especially 
rich; the qualities of each single instru- 
ment and all their varied combinations are 
used to the fullest degree. Satire and 
lyricism are not the only components of 
Shostakovich’s music. here are also in the 
opera deeply dramatic moments, attaining 
an intense degree of tragic pathos, with- 
out, however, any hint of false theatrical- 
ity or bombastic affectation.” 

Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, was so impressed by the 
performance of “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk” that he secured the exclusive 
American rights to its performance. It 
receives its first American presentation 
under his direction in Cleveland, January 
31, and its New York premiere, also un- 
der his leadership, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, February 5th. 
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THE VICE-CHAIRMAN GETS 
MARRIED 
By G. RILKIN 


OU must admit that Comrade Ivanov 
reasoned correctly’ why shouldn’t he 
get married? He was a fellow fit in every 
way. Besides, he thought, “all my su- 
periors are married. What’s the good of 
being single? There’s more respect for 
a married man, especia‘ly in my position 
of vice-chairman of the village Soviet, 
and particularly in the present stress of 
the sowing campaign.” 
The members of the Maliachkinsky vil- 
lage Soviet fully agreed with the reasons 
advanced by Ivanov, and by unanimous 


_ vote passed a resolution: 


“Taking in consideration that Comrade 
Ivanov wishes to get married not for rea- 
sons of personal convenience, but for the 
advancement of collective work in the 
sowing campaign, harvesting and grain 
deliveries, we hereby approve his re- 
quest.” 

Ivanov’s wedding in this way assumed 
not only a social, but we might say, a 
political character. 

The Maliachkinsky Soviet and the man- 
agement of the Kolhoz “Culture” strictly 
observe all regulations and carry through 
their campigns strictly according to plan. 

Thus all field work, — harvesting, 
threshing, grain delivery—was stopped 
immediately; all the forces of the com- 
munity in man power and material were 
thrown to the execution of the next urgent 
campaign—the organization of the wed- 
ding of the vice-chairman. In such mat- 
ters you cannot depend on chance, every- 
thing must be carefully arranged in ad- 
vance, drinks especially, and food, and 
entertainment. 

The wedding was an imposing affair 
well attended and among those present 
were the members of the village Soviet, 
the management of the Kolhoz, the vari- 
ous local committees and all the field 
brigades in full formation. 

Everyone greeted the bride and groom 
warmly and vociferously. But this was 
not important: personal attentions and 
such other mush played but a secondary 
role. The wedding had a high social 
character. Particularly the toasts. 

“For the success of the harvesting cam- 
paign,” was the first one; “for threshing 
without the loss of a single grain,” was 


the second; the third, fourth and fifth 


were: 


A LETTER TO TOM MOONEY 


January 8, 1935. 


Tom Mooney 

San Quentin Prison 
San Quentin, Calif. 
Dear Tom: 

We note that the following is part of the con- 
versation recently held between yourself and 
Angelo Herndon. 

“What would you do if they let you go, Tom?” 
Herndon asked. “Take some rest, or maybe pay 
the workers of the Soviet Union a visit?” 

“I would like to go to the Soviet Union to 
thank the workers there for saving my life,” said 
Mooney. 

This reply of yours has especially impressed 
us as Friends of the Soviet Union and reminds 
us, of course, of the very significant details of 
the action taken by the Russian workers in 1917. 

We recall the hundreds of demonstrations of 
Russian workers and peasants all over Russia 
which were climaxed on April 25th, 1917, with 
that gigantic outpouring of the workers of old 
Petrograd (now Leningrad), their marching 
down to the American Embassy where they 
demonstrated, even throwing stones at the Em- 
bassy and breaking windows, and calling out 
their demands—‘*‘Free Tom ‘Muni’!” 

Then from Petrograd were sent many frantic 
wires, such as: “The Bolsheviks are about to 
seize power! The Russian workers are incensed 
at the conviction of Tom Mooney. If Mooney 
hangs and the workers seize power, it may cause 
Russia to leave the Allies! Do something! Do 
something! 

On November 7th the Russian workers took 
power and the Soviet Government was proclaimed. 
The President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson, then appointed his Mediation Commis- 
sion to look into your case. It brought in its re- 
port on January 16th, 1918, in which they were 
forced to point out, because of the immense 





“For rapid one hundred per cent grain 
deliveries,” 


“For the advance of labor discipline in 
the Kolhoz,” 

“For a relentless fight on kulaks, sabo- 
teurs and opportunists.” 

After which the drinking went on with- 


out toasts or other trimmings; long, stub- 


born—for full two days, without even a 
stop for dinner. 

In the meantime, the threshing machines 
stood idle in the fields; crows circled 
around the cut grain; threatening clouds 
floated over the distant hills. 

In the office a single person peering 
over the records and dolefully shaking 
his head, was murmuring to himself; 
“The village of Maliachkino is again fall- 
ing behind; a poor showing indeed.” 
While the Regional Committee entered in 
the minutes: “We note with pain that 

we must again warn that i 

Yes, the wedding of Comrade Ivanov 

was a grand affair. 
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pressure, that the Russian workers were strongly 
supporting the demand of the American working 
class that you be set free. This Mediation Com- 
mission report caused President Wilson to send 
two telegrams to Governor Stephens of California 
and then a letter on January 22nd, 1918, asking 
him to commute your sentence from death to 
life imprisonment. 

We know, that you are well acquainted with 
the steps that followed, as may be seen from the 
following, quoted from your letter written in the 
Fall of 1932 to Joseph Stalin, the General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

“Were it not for the Revolutionary workers of 
Petrograd led by our beloved comrade Lenin, in 
militant demonstrations before the American Em- 
bassy on April 25, 1917, I would not now be ad- 
dressing these greetings to you from this TOMB 
that has held me prisoner for the past seventeen 
years. That wonderful demonstration of Interna- 
tional Solidarity by the militant workers of Pet- 
rograd saved my life and for this reason, I have 
a double or two-fold reason to be happy and re- 
joice with you on this Fifteenth Anniversary o} 
the Russian Revolution. Thus was my life saved, 
and my usefulness to the revolutionary working 
class prolonged. . . . All Hail to the Russian 
Revolution and the Dictatorship of the Prole. 
tariat. I’m for it hook, line and sinker, without 
equivocation or reservation.” 

It was the pleasure of the Worker and Farmer 
Delegation, of which I was a part, which we, the 
Friends of the Soviet Union, sent to the USSR 
last fall, to stand next to Lenin’s Mausoleum in 
Moscow on this November 7th, the 17th Anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution. Let us as- 
sure you that the Soviet Workers and Farmers 
have not forgotten you, that they still demand 
your release, because on this November 7th, we 
saw hundreds and hundreds of thousands of So- 
viet toilers march down the Red Square carrying 
many a banner and placard which read “Free 
Tom Mooney.” 


Therefore, Tom, in view of all that we have 
just recalled, in view of your recently expressed 
desire, we “The Friends of the Soviet Union” 
extend to you our sincerest invitation, effective 
promptly on your release, to be our guest on a 
trip to the Soviet Union, to go as a special hon- 
ored guest of ours, or if circumstances warrant 
it, to go as a member of either one of our May 
Ist or November 7th Worker and Farmer Dele- 
gations; to go to the Soviet Union not only to 
visit with the Soviet workers and farmers and see 
their tremendous achievements in their efforts 
to build a Socialist-classless society, but also to 
go, should you desire, to a Soviet rest home or 
sanitarium where you could take much needed 
rest with expert medical care and treatmnt. 

We hope that you will seriously consider ac- 
cepting our invitation and that it will not be 
long before we can have the privilege of sending 
you to the Soviet Union where you can person- 
ally thank the Soviet workers and farmers for 
having saved your life. 


Fraternally yours, 


Herbert Goldfrank, 
National Secretary, Friends of the Soviet Union. 
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of the means of the suppression of the 
terror, and ir. connection with the circum- 
stances the Soviet authorities found it nec- 
essary to hasten the investigation of all 
terrorist cases as yet not examined, and 
also to investigate cases in court.” 

The Soviet government chose the method 
it adopted in regard to the 117 enemies 
of the Soviet masses as the most effective 
method that the situation at the moment 
required so as to effectively safeguard 
the interests of the 170,000,000 in the 
USSR. Contrary to the assumption that 
with increased successes of socialist con- 
struction on every front, Soviet power 
would become lenient to its enemies and 
weaken the defense of the USSR., the So- 
viet government showed that the greater 
the successes, the more desperate the 
enemies become and the firmer the dic- 
tatorship of the workers and farmers must 
be. In this connection, the well-known 
Soviet publicist, Karl Radek, said, “Our 
humaneness and our love of mankind con- 
sist in our preferring to have several tens 
or even hundreds of White Guard scoun- 
drels shot if necessary rather than to have 
millions of workers and peasants suffer.” 

Nicolaev and a few others of those 
directly involved in the assassination were 
members of the counter revolutionary 
renegade group from the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union that had fol- 
lowed Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev. 
This small group was operating illegally 
and underground, a few having falsely 
declared allegiance to the party and a 
few others having been expelled as dregs 
of anti-Party counter revolutionarism. But 
the group was brought out into the open 





Significance of the Kirov 


(Continued from page 10) 


at Nicolaev’s trial and subsequently Zino- 
viev was sentenced to ten years imprison- 
ment, Kamenev to five and 17 others to 
varying terms. During Zinoviev’s tiral he 
confessed to the following, “The foul mur- 
der of Kirov cast such a fatal light on all 
preceding anti-Party struggles that I ad- 
mit the party is quite right when it speaks 
of political responsibility of the former 
anti-party Zinoviev group for the assassi- 
nation.” 

In the United States, the talk against 
the Soviet Union’s treatment of the spies, 
saboteurs, wreckers and assassins has been 
led by Hearst’s vile yellow press and has 
been joined by other capitalist papers, 
also some of the so-called “liberal” pa- 
pers and even some Socialist Party publi- 
cations. The few hundred followers of 
Trotsky in the United States have joined 
the anti-Soviet campaign of Hearst, saying 
the very same things the slanderer Hearst 
says but they are even worse enemies of 
the USSR than’ Hearst because of the 
“left” phrases they use to surround their 
slander. All these enemies of the land of 
rising socialism are crying at the execu- 
tion of their “comrades,” the renegades, 
assassins and saboteurs. These “liberals,” 
“Hearsts,” “Trotskyites,” etc., especially 
their intellectual following, make a great 
deal of to-do over these executions. None 
of them has yet expressed sorrow over the 
cowardly assassination of the much be- 
loved, great and devoted leader of the 
workers and farmers of the Soviet Union, 
Sergei Kirov. 

The assassination of Kirov did not oc- 
cur at this particular moment by accident 
—the anti-Soviet campaign throughout the 


Murder 


world and especially in the United States 
is closely linked up with it. The 
“Hearsts” have intensified their lying and 
slandering. The Russian White Guards 
and Fascists in the U.S.A. are increasing 
their cries for more murders, more wreck- 
ing and sabotaging in the USSR. The 
anti-Soviet elements are getting Represen- 
tative Tinkham of Massachusetts and 
Senator Barbour of New Jersey to intro- 
duce a bill into Congress demanding that 
Roosevelt withdraw recognition of the So- 
viet Union.. Japan has moved further into 
China and closer to the Soviet Union by 
attacking the province of Chahar. Hit- 
ler’s Germany has rearmed and_ the 
“fuehrer” repeats “Germany’s future lies 
in the East.” Hitler said in an interview, 
“Yes, we belitve Germany will pursue a 
policy of réconciliation only until the 
Reichswehr feels itself in a position to be 
able to wage war successfully.” 

The war danger against the Soviet 
Union is greater now than ever before, 
especially because of the undeniable ever 
increasing successes of Socialist construc- 
tion. Every effort must be made to an- 
swer the increasing anti-Soviet attacks by 
joining the Friends of the Soviet Union 
and aiding them in carrying out their 
campaign against the enemies of the So- 
viet Union as outlined elsewhere in this 
issue,—by spreading ever wider the maga- 
zine, SovieT Russia Topay, and by build- 
ing ever stronger the Friends of the Soviet 
Union. ALL MUST NOW UNITE TO 
DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION—THE 
GREATEST STRONGHOLD AGAINST 
WAR AND FASCISM. 
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THE FSU 


THE ANTI-HEARST AND ANTI- 
WHITE GUARD CAMPAIGN 


“Hearst Lies About the Soviet Union!” runs 
the headline of our special issue of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. One million copies for na- 
tional distribution will be printed. It is our 
intention, with the help and cooperation of all 
our branches.and friends, to reach out far and 
wide, exposing the vicious attack and a campaign 
of lies let loose by Hearst and White-guards and 
all other fascists in the United States. All 
branches, friendly organizations and individuals 
are asked to send in their orders for this pub- 
lication. 

During the month of February we shall publish 
a pamphlet dealing with the present intensive 
Anti-Soviet campaign, showing the relation be- 
tween various fascist elements, their cooperation 
in the present campaign under the leadership 
of Hearst. The pamphlet deals with the politi- 
cal significance of this campaign in connection 
with the preparation for war now intensified on 
the part of Japan and Germany. ‘The price is 2c. 
We expect to print one million copies. Branches 
are urged to popularize this pamphlet and send 
in orders for the maximum possible number 
of copies. 

Branches throughout the country should imme- 
diately organize mass meetings in their cities to 
protest the Anti-Soviet campaign and also for the 
purpose of urging upon the government of the 
United States and the president, the inconsis- 
tency of the White guard activities in the United 
States with the government’s pledge of friend- 
ship and promise to restrain propaganda inimical 
to the Soviet Union. Branches should immedi- 
ately get in touch with the National office regard- 
ing any assistance necessary for the arrange- 
ment of these meetings. However, it is impor- 
tant that these meetings be a broad united-front 
action and that the speakers should represent the 
various elements in the community, united 
against fascism and Hearst and in defense of the 
Soviet Union. 

To popularize our slogan, “Hearst Lies About 
the Soviet Union” we have printed a large quan- 
tity of very attractive buttons with the slogan 
inscribed upon them. The buttons could be sold 
for anything from 5c up. These buttons should 


Friends of the Soviet Union, 
80 East llth St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $........ for (check one) 


[|] Active Membership. Fees 15 cents per 
month for employed, 5 cents for unem- 
ployed. Initiation fee 25 cents for em- 


ployed. 


[_] Associate Membership. Fee $1.50 per 


year including a subscription to S.R.T. 
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IN ACTION 


be distributed as widely as possible and should 
prove a good medium for enhancing and crystal- 
mend branches and other organizations that can 
be induced to do so, immediately to send in their 
orders. The nation-wide campaign that we are 
engaged in now, which entails publication of 
newspapers and pamphlets, the organization of 
mass meetings and other mass actions, and on 
a very large scale, must have financial support. 
To make this campaign at all possible, it is neces- 
sary for al] of our branches to lend their finan- 
cial support, to lend their energy for mobilizing 
that financial support. Our slogan is “$25,000 
for the Anti-Hearst campaign fund.” In order 
to facilitate the collection of funds we have 
printed very attractive stamps. These stamps are 
of various denominations—5c, 25c, 50c, and $1.00. 
Each book of stamps amounting to $5.50. The 
stamps are designed as bricks, symbolizing our 
contribution to the wall of defense around the 
Soviet Union. This manifold campaign that we 
are waging now, should serve to activize every- 
one of our friends and attract a good many new 
friends into our organization. We shall grow in 
numbers, influence, in our respective communi- 
ties as a result of this struggle. 

Branches should, wherever possible, initiate lo- 
cal conferences of organizations and individuals 
who may be willing to support this campaign in 
an organized manner. 


MAY 1 WORKER DELEGATION 


We are starting a campaign for a minimum of 
25 workers and farmer delegates to go to the 
Soviet Union for the May Ist, 1935, celebration. 
We are also inviting Socialist Party locals to send 
delegates. (Socialist Party members who are in- 
terested should write to the National office of 
the Friends of the Soviet Union.) We must util- 
ize this campaign for the worker delegation as 
our best method for answering the slanders of 
Hearst and the other enemies of the Soviet Union. 








New China Offers 


15% of our gross income to the Daily 
Worker, for the defense of the Scotts- 
boro Boys and for L’Unita Operaia Daily 


Fund. 
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848 Broadway Near 14th Street 




















CHAPAYEV 


(Continued from page 11) 


they too were not over fastidious in the 
choice of their repertoire and sang every- 
thing that came into their heads. It was 
nonsense, but gay, luscious, colorful and 
sincere nonsense. This was a welcome a, § 
relaxation after the campaigns, the priva- 
tions, the boredom and semi-starvation of 
the trenches! And the next day everybody 
would be talking about the jolly meeting 
and concert they had had; they spoke of 
it as they gathered in their huts, or 
strolled along the slushy streets, during 
dinner and in the stables, or when they 
were idly cracking sunflower seeds. And 
of course the central figure of all these 
conversations was Chapayev. There was 
a commander for you! He could lead his 
men in the cold, foggy dawn to storm the 
enemy's positions in the clash of battle, 
and at night he could dance the Kamarin- 
skaya with the best of them to the notes 
of the accordion! Obviously he was the 
commander they needed at that time, a 
commander born of those peasant masses, 
incorporating all their peculiarities. 
When the masses grow up in wisdom and 
culture, the need for men. like Chapayev 
will disappear. Even then, for such troops 
as, say, the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment, 
his appeal was not powerful. His primi- 
tive speeches did not inflame the workers, 
who put sober reason above reckless brav- 
ery; they preferred discussions and meet- 
ings to the “Kamarinskaya,” and spoke 
with Chapayev as equals instead of gaz- *§* 
ing at him with adoration and grinning 
from ear to ear. And on account of that 
Chapayev felt no attraction towards the 
Ivanovo weavers, so sparing of enthusiasm 
and emotion. 
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The Need 


A world wide attack of great intensity is on foot against 
the Soviet Union. Murderous fascist, scheming White 
Guards, and all the worst forces of reaction everywhere 
have joined hands to launch a desperate blow against the 
Workers’ Fatherland. Assassins have been sent in to Russia 
to kill Soviet leaders; a drive is in progress to silence and 
terrorize friends of the Soviet Union in many lands. News- 
papers daily carry war-incitement propaganda. In America 


THE EMERGENCY DRIVE FOR 
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The Plan 


In the face of this crisis, this unprecedented danger, we 
the Friends of the Soviet Union could not delay a minute. 
Already, even without funds, we have launched a mighty 
answer to Hearst, to the murderers of Kirov, to the White 
Guards, to all who seek to destroy the hope of civilization, 
the world’s great force for peace — the world’s bulwark 
against war and fascism—the Soviet Union. We have 









































. : baby printed a special newspaper in a first edition of hundreds 
Sim the spearhead of this fascist anti-Soviet drive is William of thousands. We are arranging a radio broadcast on a 
Randolph Hearst and his yellow press. Seventeen news- anal le. We h 1 Suited ¢ in th 
papers, a string of magazines, newsreels and radio stations N, og + Ti . rst Tins plies coe a ee egdiann> 
have been marshalled to spread the foulest lies about the ew York Times and other magazines and newspapers, and 
Soviet Union, to provoke a new war slaughter, to pave the we have only just begun to fight. We must marshal every 
way for bloody fascism. The need to combat this cam- friend of the Soviet Union, every friend of peace, every 
paign, to counteract these lies, to spread the truth about person who hates fascism and every penny, nickel, dime 
the Soviet Union is extremely urgent—the most urgent in and dollar. We need your help desperately, as never 
our history. before. To Action! 
AS NEVER BEFORE 
ale We want to do the following: Approximate Cost | 
Hold 100 commtty-wihe wees meetin ccc csc csicccccccscvccevascosess $ 7,500 
Arrange radio broadcasts, national hook-up............... ccc cess eeeees 5, 
Print a special Anti- Hearst edition of Soviet Russia Today (newspaper 
SIDG=— EW LOMO x he'e ccwsiace Te ccigs s cote ndewacaaueceduaaaene 
Print a special Anti-Hearst and Anti-White Guard Pamphiet (1 
million copies) ...... ee sebenecerevesaceressccndscuedsant¥iadetaes ,000 
Distribute 1 million campaign buttons... ..........cccccccccccccccccccce 4,500 | 
Asrangeé: for Gelegations Of PtOteStin< a icic o6ccc Kcnccndaccocsdeecvesecavacs 2,000 | 
$26,500 | 
In this great emergency, when the Soviet Union is lied about, slandered and attacked | 
as never before, when the forces of reaction and fascism have combined to launch a 
campaign of war provocation, when the American masses are having thrown at them 
an unprecedented volume of distortions, slanders and unfounded lies about the Soviet 
workers in the press, over the radio, in the movies, we the National Executive committee 
of the Friends of the Soviet Union, call for immediate unqualified and unstinted support 
of the great campaign launched by the Friends of the Soviet Union. We appeal to every 
reader of this magazine, to every friend and sympathizer to rush funds immediately. 
| Mail or write donations today! Take part in the campaign, get into the fight, rally the 
| masses! Give your personal answer to the enemies of the Soviet Union by your par- 
a) ticipation in this campaign! Let nothing stand in the way! 
| 
Corliss Lamont Edwin Seaver Dr. Reuben S. Young Ted Bayer Manning Johnson | 
| Herbert Goldfrank Alexander Lev Joseph Kiss - Almazoff Bella Phillips | 
| A. A. Heller Bonchi Friedman Myra Page Robert Dunn Hays Jones 
| Leaseeseneesccenccceccccuencceuussecsussueusessecsssassassssses| 
DEFEND The SOVIET UNION! : Sz=: 
| e a : NATIONAL ACTION COMMITTEE 
| : Friends of the Soviet Union 
: 80 E. 11th St., New York City 
ANSWER The LIES of HEARST! : "=; 
| * : Count me in on this fight! 
| « 1. Enclosed find $.. ent ea ue as my financial contribution. 
ne | « 2. I want to do active work. Send me particulars. 
| ' : PE | 6553 Seed ic deeaed fs eede nee ence 
| : SORCCE eck Sede date ans Saad xan a ea ea cee ae ee 
a © CRE «sits inchavsddasieteansweae Se ee 





The Soviet Union is the Greatest Stronghold Against War and Fascism! | 
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@ Geography—Of the Capi- 
talist Countries for Gram- 
mar Schools with maps, 158 

pp. 85c net. 

@ Botany — For Grammar 
Schools with illustrations, 
143 pp. 45c net. 

@ Natural Science—Part I— 
Elementary Schools, 45c 
net, 84 pp. With ill. 

@ Natural Science—Part IJ— 
Grammar Schools Text— 
112 pp. 55c net. Il. 

@ Physical Geography — 
Grammar Schools, 151 pp. 
85c net. Il. 

@ Geography of USSR— 
Grammar Schools, 197 pp. 
85c. IIl. 

@ Geography of USSR— 
Lower Schools, 120 pp. 60c. 
Til. 

@ Geography of USSR— 
Elementary Schools, 80 pp. 
45c. Ill. 

@ First Principles of the 
Science of Evolution—135 
pp. 65c. Til. 


- 
Order from 


Workers Bookshops 
50 E. 13th St., New York City 


699 Prospect Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 
369 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


Include 10c per item for postage if 
outside of New York City. 
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STALIN 


(Continued from page 6) 


kidze speaks the conviction of multitudes 
when he says that the elimination of 
Trotsky is equivalent to a “second Octo- 
ber.” Stalin has saved the integrity and 
the redoubtable moral purity of the Bol- 
shevik party born in the brain of Lenin. 


Stalin was one of the creators of Soviet 
industrialization. In this path he fol- 
lowed Lenin and continued his work. He 
was the first to understand—and with 
enthusiasm—all that Lenin’s plan of elec- 
trification meant for the life of the Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ State. 


With the obstinacy of genius, he gave 
the password of heavy industry before 
everything—contrary to the short-sighted 
and the timid who thought it more sensi- 
ble to begin by producing consumers’ 
goods. Remarkable boldness of ‘vision 
was necessary to defend the idea of be- 
ginning with heavy industry in a_back- 
ward country impoverished almost to the 
point of stupefaction. Who was right? 
Today the production of consumers’ goods 
is soaring rapidly on the formidable foun- 
dations of heavy industry. 

Socialize the rural districts. Here 
again, disconcerting lucidity and boldness 
were needed to take up on so vast a scale 
the experiment of bringing the peasants 
into Socialism by mechanizing agriculture 
and industrializing the countryside. The 
difficult stage in this gigantic transforma- 
tion is past. Whatever difficulties are still 
latent, the cause is won. 

At the 17th Congress in January, 1934, 
when the accounts of the Five-Year Plan 
“in four years” were drawn up, when it 
was realized that the USSR had become 
the second greatest producing country in 
the world, second only to the U.S.A. and 
that the prospects for the immediate future 
were of prodigious dimensions, a wave of 
acclaim greeted Stalin. For it was he 
who had seen everything, prepared every- 
thing, realized everything beforehand with 
a faultless sense of practical possibilities. 
And we know too that this man who thinks 
of everything is principally responsible 
for the cultural and social progress of the 
new world which is rising to face the cap- 
italist world, and also for the firm, clear- 
cut and courageous peace policy of the 
Soviet Union. 

To play such a role in the world and 
in history one must have an exceptional 
complex of qualities. One must see the 
essential always and everywhere; never 
decide hastily, take into account all the 
elements of a problem, but decide quickly: 
a judgment as profound as it is swift. One 
must never lose sight of general lines, 
never lose contact with the masses. One 
must be simple, talk to say something, not 
for effect; make oneself understood by all; 
believe that there is no greater glory than 
that of belonging to a loyal revolutionary 


party, and that a man’s worth can only be 
measured by his devotion to an idea. 
The picture of Comrade Stalin, who is, 
incidentally, the gayest and most cordial 
of men, is everywhere found in the new 
Russia: in the streets, in the torrent of 
demonstrations, on monuments, in public 


halls of every description, in shop win- ¥ 


dows, in people’s rooms. He is the friend 
on whom they count to make everything 
go even better and continue to succeed. 
They count on him to see that they are 
never defeated. He is strong bcause he 
is right, and powerful because his power 
is beneficent—and for no other reason. 


Translated by Sylvia Glass. 
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Have you 


~ RELATIVES OR FRIENDS 
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Y in 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


Your Gift of a Torgsin Order 


will enable them to buy domestic or imported 
articles at the TORGSIN STORES, located in 
every city of the Soviet Union. Orders promptly 
executed. Prices in the Torgsin Stores com- 
pare favorably with those in the United States. 


For Torgsin orders see your 
local bank or authorized agents. 
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261 Fifth Ave.New York. NY, 
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Showing the amazing advance in both child and adult 
education in S.R. Each figure represents 1/10 
the population. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF THE 
PROGRESS IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 


For travel thrills lacking in beaten-path coun- 
tries ... try the U.S.S.R. As sure as you return 
from Europe, your friends will ask, “But what 
about your trip to the Soviets? See for yourself 
the fundamental social change . . . the march of 
Progress. Plan to spend more time in the Soviet 
Union . . . travelling, studying. Summer sessions 
at Moscow University are open for registration at 
special educational rates. And travel costs are 
low . . . basic all-inclusive rates are $15 per day 
First Class, $8 per day Tourist Class, $5 per day 
Third Class. Special groups are available 
if you want to join, or you can go it alone. 











Write now for 


interesting Travel Agents Have All Information. 





Booklet SR-2 
and map! 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


U. S. Representative of the Travel Company 
of--the-U.S.S.R.,°545-Fifth Ave., New~Yeork- 
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SOVIET 


Ninth Season 





RUSSIA 






The Soviet Union is drawing thousands of visitors 
—Because it is humanly the most interesting 
country in the world today 


—Because government administration of all enter- 

prise makes travel cheap . . . on a dollar basis. 
Of the thousands who visit the Soviet Union 
each season, there are a few hundred who seek 
more than surface impressions and who therefore 
require more than the standard services. Through 
its own independent representation in Moscow, 
and by virtue of its long-established connections 
with Soviet institutions, The Open Road affords 
the inquiring traveler special opportunities and 
advantages. 















Group tours, and service to independent travelers— 





Detailed advice on application to 
RUSSIAN DEPARTMENT 


The OPEN ROAD 


56 West 45th Street, New York 
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the Language 
of the Hour: 


O BE able to speak Russian! The 





language in which an entire new i 
world is being created! The language Courses: 
of Today and Tomorrow Russian French Italian 

German Spanish Polish 

You can ... in your own home you 3 
may have a staff of the best Russian Swedish Dutch Irish 
teachers give you mastery of this | Afrikaans English Chinese 
beautifully expressive language in a | Latin Greek Persian 


remarkably short time! Hundreds of 
men and women, knowing only Eng- 
lish, have mastered Russian by the 
world famous Linguaphone Method. 
Since 1904 more than a million men 
and women in all walks of life have 
mastered a language by this easy, 
natural, quick method. One hundred 
and fifty world famous language pro- 
fessors of Columbia, Oxford, Cam- 


Japanese Esperanto Bengali 
Visit Our Studio for 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Linguaphone Institute 
69 Rockefeller Center, New York City 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 











bridge, the Sorbonne, Bonn, Lenin- 
grad and other universities made 
Linguaphone the simplest and sound- 
est way to master a language cor- 
rectly. 


The new illustrated Linguaphone 
Book tells how to acquire a lan- 
guage who made Linguaphone, who 
uses it, what they say and why it is 


so popular. Send for it, it's FREE. 





69 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send 
your Free Book S.R. and details of your 
“Pay As You Learn Plan.” 
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The Modern THINKER 
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A Truly International Magazine 

















For the intelligent reader keenly interested in the affairs of the world—affairs that embrace 
politics, literature, philosophy, sociology, art, science—there is a magazine which will keep him 
informed with the most eminent thought of the present day. That magazine is THE MODERN 
THINKER. This publication is international. Its viewpoint is unbiased and cosmopolitan. It has 
one interest: to present the finest writing by the finest minds. Thus you can find, side by side in 
THE MODERN THINKER: 


Workers and The Intellectual, by Henri Barbusse and Communism and Its Renegades, by Earl 
Browder; What Is Behind Race Theories, by Franz Boas and Literature and Hitler, by Thomas 
Mann; The Plight Of Liberalism, by Oswald Garrison Villard and 4 New Deal For The Teacher, 
by George S. Counts; Our Comic Opera Economics, by Stanton A. Coblenz and a discussion of the 
present day horrors of war, Men Forget, by Ernst Toller. 


The scope of THE MODERN THINKER is vast. You will find it not only comprehensive, but in- 
tensely interesting as well. You can do no better than to subscribe to it now. There is a special sub- 
scription rate at present—$2 for one year. Simply enclose this sum (bills, check, or money order) 
and mail to THE MODERN THINKER, 310 Riverside Drive, New York. 
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THIS BOOK FREE 


Witru One YEArR’s SuBSCRLPTION To 
“USSR in Construction’ 


Here is a book, brand new, for which thou- 
sands have waited. It is a complete com- 
pendium of statistical information of the 
Soviet Union, with comparisons for the years 
1928-1932-1933. Covers all fields of indus- 
try and agriculture, and gives you at a glance 
a definite picture of Soviet progress. In- 
valuable for giving the answers to questions. 
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FORTY YARDS OF VIVID PHOTOGRAPHY 


The world’s most beautifulperiodical, ‘‘USSR in Construction,” is lavishly printed in beautiful 
rotogravure, page after page of large photographic reproductions of events and achievements 

“in the Soviet Union. Over 100 photographs in each issue tell the story of the building of a 
new society as it affects every corner of the vast country and the numerous nationalities living 
within the Soviet Union. 


e HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


AMKNIGA CORP. 
258 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Please enter my subscription for “USSR in Construction” for 
one xeon $4.00 (0. And send me free a copy of the book “USSR 


in 4, 

Or “USSR in Construction” for six months, $2.00 and send 
me a free copy of “Protection of Motherhood and ildhood in 
the Soviet Union.” 








Or Ir You PREFER 


A six months’ subscription to “USSR in Construction” we will 
give you, free of charge, a handsome illustrated booklet, 
“Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in the Soviet Union.” 
In this 120-page book you will find the complete story of 
motherhood and childhood in the Soviet Union. Subscription for 
six months is $2.00. 


CORO OES EH SHORE LEE HEHE EEE EH HOHE DELO OH HE OEE EL OS HOS 


Mait Tuts Coupon Topay 
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